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unvarying. Her machinery is very simple,; This is a remarkable example of the instinct 
and therefore it is never out of order. She! which leads those little creatures to act with 
learns nothing, and she forgets nothing.|a foresight in many cases, much clearer than 
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THE WASP, f ! HE 
The wasp is a paper-maker, and a most a stream of paper is poured out, which would/is about to be changed will not be in a fit 


perfect and intelligent one. 
were arriving, by slow degrees, 
fabricating this valuable substance, the wasp 
was making it before their eyes, by very much 
the same process as that by which human 
hands now manufacture it with 


some nations carved their records on wood, 
and stone, and brass, and leaden tablets,— 
others more advanced, wrete with a style in 
wax,—others employed the inner bark of 
trees, and others, the skins of animals rudely 
prepared,—the wasp was manufacturing a 
firm and durable paper. Even when the pa- 
pyrus was rendered more fit, by a process of 
art, for the transmission of ideas in writing, 
the wasp was a better artizan than the Egyp- 
tian; for the early attempts at paper-making, 
were so rude, that the substance produced 
was almost useless, from being extremely fri- 
able. The paper of the papyrus was formed 
of the leaves of the plant dried; pressed, and 
polished; the wasp alone knew how to reduce 
vegetable fibres to a pulp, and then unite 
them by a size or glue, spreading the sub- 
stance out into a smooth and delicate leaf. 
This is exactly the process of paper-making. 
It would seem that the wasp knows, as the 
modern paper-makers now know, that the 
fibres of rags, whether linen or cotton, are 
not the only materials that can be used in the 
formation of paper: she employs other vege- 
table matters, converting them into a proper 
consistency, by her assiduous exertions. In 
some respects she is more skilful even than 
our paper-makers; for she takes care to re- 
tain her fibres of sufficient length, by which 
she renders her paper as strong as she re- 
quires. Many manufacturers of the present 
day cut their materials into small bits, and 
thus produce a rotten article. One great dis- 
tinction between good and bad paper is its 
toughness; and this difference is invariably 
produced by the fibre of which it is composed 
being long, and therefore tough; or short, and 
therefore friable. 

The wasp has been labou ringat her ma- 
nufacture of paper, from her first creation, 
with perfectly the same instruments and the 
same materials; and her success has been 


the na 
aid of chemistry and machinery. = 


While mankind| aa on 
at the art of globe, if such a length were desirable. ‘The 


lence in particular arts, and they are slow|amples before us, the instinct is more delicate 
in finding out real improvements. Such im-|and complex than that which directs other 
provements are often the effect of accident. |animals to provide a burrow for their winter 
Paper is now manufactured very extensively |sleep. It is not unreasonable to suppose that 
by machinery in all its stages; and thus, in-|the one caterpillar is aware, while it is build- 
stead of a single sheet being made by hand,|ing the coccoon, that the moth into which it 


form a roll large enough to extend round the|state to appear before the succeeding sum- 
mer. ‘The other, pursuing a similar course 
inventors of this machinery, it is said, spent of thought, may feel that the moth will see 
the enormous sum of forty thousand pounds, |the light in a few weeks. ‘The comperative 
in vain attempts to render the machine capa- | distances of time certainly appear most diffi- 
ble of determining with precision the width|cult to be understood by an insect; for, as 
of the roll; and, at last accomplished their ob- far as we know, quadrupeds do not carry their 
ject at the suggestion of a bystander, by a| intelligence to such an extent. And yet, in 
strap revolving upon an axis, at a cost of|the solitary case of provision for a future 
three shillings and sixpence. Such is the| progeny, the instinct is invariably subtle and 
difference between the workings of human|eXtraordinary. What, for instance, is more 
knowledge and experience, and those of ani-|remarkable, than that the insect should al- 
mal instinct! We proceed slowly, and in the | ways place her eggs where her progeny will 
dark; but our course is not bounded by a | find the food which is best suited to their na- 
narrow line, for it seems difficult to say what|ture! In almost no case does the perfect in- 
is the perfection of any art: animals go clear-|sect eat that food, so that the parent cannot 
ly to a given point, but they can go no fur-|judge from her own habits. The Contriver 
ther. We may, however, learn something|of the mechanism by which insects work, also 
from their perfect knowledge of what is with-|directs the instinct by which they use their 
in their range. It is not improbable that ifjtools. It is exceedingly difficult, with our 
man had attended in an earlier state of socie-| very limited knowledge of the springs of ac- 
ty to the labours of wasps, he would have |tion in the inferior animals, to determine the 
sooner known how to make paper. We are|motives of their industry; that is, whether 
still behind in our arts and sciences, because |they see clearly the end and object of their 
we have not always been observers. If we arrangements. A human architect, in all his 
had watched the operations of insects, and! plans, has regard, according to the extent of 
the structure of animals in general, with his skill, to the combination of beauty and 
more care, we might have been far advanced |convenience; and, in most eases, he has 
in the knowledge of many arts which are yet\adaptations peculiar to the circumstances 
in their infancy; for nature has given anjconnected with the purpose of the structure. 
abundance of patterns. We have learned to|In the erection of a common dwelling-house, 
perfect some instruments of sound, by ex- for instance, one family requires many sleep- 
amining the structure of the human ear; and ing rooms, another few; one wants its draw- 
the mechanism of an eye has suggested some | ing-roomS in a suite, another detached. The 
valuable improvements in achromatic glasses. | architect knows all these wants, and provides 

Insect Architecture. 





'for them. But all insects build their habita- 
= | tions upon the same general model, although 

THE CATERPILLAR. | they can slightly vary them according to cir- 

It is worthy of remark, as one of the most | cumstances. Thus, according as the uni- 
striking instances of instinctive foresight,| formity, or the occasional adaptation of their 
that the caterpillars which build structures of| work to particular situations, has been most 
the more substantial description, are destined | regarded by those who speculate upon their 


to be much longer in their chrysalis trance 
than those which spin merely a flimsy web 
of silk. For the most part, indeed, the lat- 
ter undergo their final transformation in ‘a 
few weeks; while the former continue en- 
tranced the longer portion of a year, appear- 
ing in the perfect state the summer after their 
architectural labours have been completed. 


actions, they have been held to be wholly go- 
verned by instinct or by intelligence, have 
been called machines or free agents. There 
are difficulties in either conclusion; and the 
truth, perhaps, lies between the two opinions. 
Their actions may entirely result from their 
organization; they are entirely in conformi- 
ty with it. Those who would deny the ani- 
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a Ny 
mal all intelligence, by which we mean aj tution, which is suggested merely as an out- depart and be with Christ; that the prospect of a 
power, resulting from selection, of deviating) line of the plan. 


THE FRIEND, 


Each auxiliary society may 


in small matters from a precise rule of action,| frame for itself such a constitution as its 


are often materialists, who shut their eyes to 
the creating and preserving economy of Pro- 
vidence. But even this belief in the infalli- 
ble results of organization, does not necessa- 
rily imply the disbelief of a presiding power. 
‘The same wisdom,’ says Bonnet, ‘ which has 
constructed and arranged with so much art 
the various organs of animals, and has made 
them concur towards one determined end, 
has also provided that the different opera- 
tions which are the natural results of the 
economy of the animal, should concur to- 
wards the same end. ‘The creature is direct- 
ed towards his object by an invisible hand; 
he executes with precision, and by one effort, 
those works which we so much admire; he 
appears to act as if he reasoned, to return to 
his labour at the proper time, to change his 
_seheme in case of need. But in all this he 
only obeys the secret influence which drives 
himon. He is but an instrument which can- 
not judge of each action, but is wound up by 
that adorable intelligence, which has traced 
out for every insect its proper labours, as he 
thas traced the orbit of each planet. When,} 
therefore, I see an insect working at the con- 
struction of a nest or a coccoon, I am im- 
pressed with respect, because it seems to me 
that I am at a spectacle where the supreme 
Artist is hid behind the curtain! 
Insect Architecture. 


CIRCULAR. 
Tract Association of Friends. 

The subject of the formation of auxiliary 
associations, having been referred by the late 
annual meeting to the care of the committee 
of management, that committee invite the at- 
tention of Friends to the following address: 

The Tract Association of Friends in this 
city, believing that it is in the power of 
Friends who reside in many parts of our 
country, very essentially to promote the ob- 
jects for which the Association was instituted, 
have concluded respectfully to ask their co-! 
operation. We believe that the general cir- 
culation of judicious and interesting tracts, 
may, with the divine blessing, be conducive | 
to the moral and religious welfare of our fel-| 
low creatures. ‘There is much at the present!| 
time calculated to interest the feelings and| 
excite the exertions of all the friends of re-| 
ligion. Sentiments are industriously propa-| 
gated, in a variety of ways, the tendency of 
which is to sap the foundations of piety and} 
virtue. There are many insidious publica-| 
tions, some of which are calculated to draw| 
away the youthful mind into the vain pursuit | 





of worldly pleasures and amusements, and| Tennent, were invited to dinner by a gentleman in| tides. 


members may think proper, the only essen- 
tial feature being that the auxiliary receive 
and distribute our tracts. The blank in the 
3d article may be filled with any sum those 
interested may think suitable, it being under- 
stood that in every case at least the whole 
amount of money remitted shall be returned 
in tracts at the lowest price. 

It is requested that when auxiliaries are 
formed, information of the circumstance may 
be communicaied to our corresponding clerk, 
Edward Bettle, No. 14 South Third street. 
As soon as this information is given, our 
agent will be instructed to deliver such tracts 


as may be called for on behalf of the auxi-; 


liary. We are aware that in many neigh- 
bourhoods large associations cannot be form- 
ed, and we therefore desire that those who 
may be willing to engage in the work may 
not be discouraged on that account; a very 
small number, or even an individual, may be 
instrumental in promoting the objects in 
view, to a considerable extent. 

By direction of the committee of manage- 
ment, 

Wiii1am Hopeson, Jun., Clerk. 
Philadelphia, Fourth month, 10th, 1832. 


Articles for the Constitution and Government 
of Auxiliary Tract Associations. 


Articte I. That an association auxiliary 
to “ The Philadelphia Association of Friends 
for the printing and distributing of tracts on 
Moral and Religious subjects” be formed, to 
be called The ——— Auxiliary Tract Asso- 
ciation. 

Il. That the object of the association be 
to circulate such tracts as may be furnished 
by the Tract Association of Friends in Phi- 
ladelphia. 

If]. That any member of the religious So- 
ciety of Friends paying annually be a 
member of this association. 

IV. That the funds of the society be re- 
mitted to the general association in conside- 





ration of its supplying us with tracts for dis-} 


tribution. 


For “ The Friend.”’ 

I have been much interested by the perusal of a 
short treatise published in this city, a few years 
since, containing a memoir of the Life of William 
Tennent, formerly of Freehold, New Jersey ; a man 


| apparently deeply taught in the school of Christ. He 


died in 1777, aged 72 years. 
The following anecdote, it is believed, will not be 
uninteresting to the readers of “ The Friend.” 
“When the Rev. George Whitefield was last in 
this country, Mr. Tennent paid him a visit as he was 
passing through New Jersey. Mr. Whitefield and a 
number of other clergymen, among whom was Mr. 


others tend to introduce a gloomy scepticism, | the neighbourhood, where the late Mr. William Liv- 


or cold and heartless infidelity. 
our power in some measure to counteract this 
alarming and increasing evil, by giving our 


Is it not in| imgston, since governor of New Jersey, resided, and} duced, 


who with several other lay gentlemen were among 
|the guests. After dinner, in the course of an easy 
|and pleasant conversation, Mr. Whitefield adverted 








coes 


| speedy deliverance had supported his spirits, or that 
| he should before now have sunk under his labour.” 
He then appealed to the ministers around him, if 
| it were not their great comfort that they should soon 
go to rest. They generally assented, excepting Mr, 
Tennent, who sat next to Mr. Whitefield in silence, 
| and by his countenance discovered but little pleasure 
in the conversation. On which Mr. Whitefield turn. 
; ing to him and tapping him on the knee said, * Well, 
| brother Tennent, you are the oldest amongst us, do 
| you not rejoice to think that your time is so near at 
hand, when you will be called home and freed from 
j all the difficulties attending this chequered scene ?” 
Mr. Tennent bluntly answered, * I have no wish about 
it.” Mr. Whitefield pressed hint again, and he again 
answered, “ No, sir, it is no pleasure to me at all; and 
|if you knew your duty it would be none to you. J 
| have nothing to do with death, my business is to live 
jas long as I can—as well as I can—and to serve my 
' Lord and master as faithfully as I can, until he shall 
think proper to ca!l me home.” Mr. Whitefield still 
urged for an explicit answer to his question, in case 
| the time of death were left to his own choice. Mr, 
| Tennent replied, “I have no choice about it: I am 
| God’s servant, and have engaged to do his business 
as long as he pleases to continue me therein. But 
now, brother, let me ask you a question. What do 
| you think I would say if | was to send my man Tom 
into the field to plough, and if at noon I should go 
to the field and find him lounging under a tree, and 
complaining, ‘ Master, the sun is very hot and the 
ploughing hard and difficult; I am tired and weary 
of the work you have appointed me, and am over- 
done with the heat and burden of the day; do, master, 
let me return home and be discharged from this hard 
service. What would I say? Why, that he was an 
idle, lazy fellow ; that it was his business to do the 
work that I had appointed him, until J, the proper 
judge, should think fit to call him home. 
“Or suppose you had hired a man to serve you 
| faithfully, for a given time, in a particular service, 
and he should, without any reason on your part and 
before he had performed half his service, become 
weary of it, and upon every occasion be expressing a 
| wish to be discharged or placed in other circumstan- 
ces? Would you not call him a wicked and slothful 
servant, and unworthy the privileges of your em. 
|ploy?” The mild, pleasant, and Christian-like man- 
|ner in which this reproof was administered, rather 
increased the social harmony and edifying conversa- 
tion of the company, who became satisfied that it 
was very possible to err even in desiring with undue 
earnestness, “ to depart and be with Christ,” which 
lin itself is“ far better” than to remain in this im- 
| perfect state; and that it is the duty of the Christian, 
| in this respect, to say, ** All the days of my appoint- 
Vv 





| 


ed time will I wait till my change come.” 


YOUTHFUL EFFORTS. 

Some of the greatest intellectual efforts 
which the world has ever seen, have been put 
forward at a comparatively early age. Pope 
wrote his Essay on Criticism when he was 
only about twenty years of age. Pascal at 
twenty-three demonstrated the phenomena of 
the gravity of the air. At the same age Cal- 
vin wrote his Institutes. And Euler, at thir- 
| ty-two or thirty-three, gained with Maclaurin 
jand D. Bernouilli, the prize of the academy 
jof Paris, for his treatise on the nature of 

These are a few only of the instances 
| of youthful greatness which might be ad- 
Facts of this kind show the impor- 
tance of beginning early, whether in intel- 
‘lectual or moral cultivation, alike from the 


neighbours the opportunity of reading tracts to the difficulties attending the gospel ministry, aris-| prospect that even at this period, signal ser- 
which inculcate the obligations of the gospel’ | ing from the small success with which their labours} vice may be rendered to the cause of learning 


Impressed with these views, we invite our 
friends of both sexes to aid the cause, by en- 
tering into auxiliary associations of the kind 
indicated in the subjoined sketch of a consti- 


| were crowned. He greatly lamented that all their 
| zeal, activity, and fervour, availed but little; said that 
|he was weary with the burdens and fatigue of the 
|day; declared his great consolation was, that in a 


| short time his work would be done, when he should 





,or religion, and from a possibility that youth 
‘is all the time in which Providence designs 
that the achievement shall be made, if made 
at all.—Ch. Spec. 
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THE CHEROKEE CASE. 
Opinion of Justice M' Lean, delivered January) 
Term, 1832. 


Samuel A. Worcester, vs. The State of Georgia. 
(Continued from page 211.) 


poses,”’ passed in seventeen hundred and! 
eighty-three, it is declared that surveys made 
on Indian lands were null and void: and a 
fine was inflicted on the person making the} 
survey, which, if not paid by the offender, he| 
was punishad by imprisonment. By a subse- 





that the land is vested in the “ state, to whom 


| the right of pre-emption to the same belongs, 
jamngest only to the controlling power of the 


United States, to authorise any treaties for, 


and to superintend the same.” This lan- 


guage, it will be observed, was used long be- 


But, can the treaties which have been re-| quent act, a line was fixed for the Indians,| fore. the act of cession. 


ferred to, and the law of eighteen hundred 


and two, be considered in force within the 
limits of the state of Georgia? 


In the act of cession, made by Georgia to| adoption of the constitution. 


the United States, in eighteen hundred and 
two, of all lands claimed by her west of the| 


line designated, one of the conditions was,;who made or attempted to make surveys, | impositions of the whites, so that they suffer 


“that the United States should, at their own 
expense, extinguish, for the use of Georgia, 
as early as the same can be peaceably obtain- 
ed, on reasonable terms, the Indian title to 
lands within the state of Georgia.” 

One of the counsel, in the argument, en- 
deavoured to show, that no part of the coun- 
try now inhabited by the Cherokee Indians, 
is within what is called the chartered limits 
of Georgia. 

It appears that the charter of Georgia was 
surrendered by the trustees, and that, like the 
state of South Carolina, she became a regal 
colony. The effect of this change was, to 
authorise the crown to alter the boundaries, 
in the exercise of its discretion. Certain al- 
terations, it seems, were subsequently made; 
but I do not conceive it can be of any im- 
portance to enter into a minute consideration 
of them. Under its charter, it may be ob- 
served, that Georgia derived a right to the 
soil, subject to the Indian title, by occupan- 
cy. By the act of cession, Georgia desig- 
nated a certain line as the limit of that ces- 
sion, and this line, unless subsequently alter- 
ed, with the assent of the parties interested, 
must be considered as the boundary of the 
state of Georgia. This line having been 
thus recognised, cannot be contested on any 
question which may incidentally arise for ju- 
dicial decision. 

It is important on this part of the case, to 
ascertain in what light Georgia has consider- 
ed the Indian title to lands, generally, and 
particularly within her own boundaries, and, 
also, as to the right of the Indians to self-go- 
vernmeut. 

In the first place, she was a party to all the 
treaties entered into between the United 
States and the Indians, since the adoption of 
the constitution. And prior to that period, 
she was represented in making them, and 
was bound by the provisions, although it is 
alleged that she remonstrated against the 
treaty of Hopewell. In the passage of the 
intercourse law of eighteen hundred and two, 
as one of the constituent parts of the Union, 
she was also a party. 

The stipulation made in her act of cession, 
that the United States should extinguish the 
Indian title to lands within the state, was a 
distinct recognition of the right in the fede- 
ral government, to make the extinguishment; 
and also, that until it should be made, the 
right of occupancy would remain in the In- 
dians. 

In a law of the state of Georgia, “for 
opening the land office, and for other pur- 


which was a boundary between them and the) 
whites. A similar provision is found in| 
other laws of Georgia, passed before the| 
By an act of 
seventeen hundred and eighty-seven, severe! 
corporal punishment was inflicted on those| 


“ beyond the temporary line designating the 
Indian hunting ground.” 

On the nineteenth of November, eighteen 
hundred and fourteen, the following resolu- 
tions were adopted by the Georgia legisla- 
ture: — 

“Whereas many of the citizens of this 
state, without regard to existing treaties be- 
tween the friendly Indians and the United 
States, and contrary to the interests and good 
policy of this state, have gone, and are fre- 
quently going over and settling and cultiva- 
ting the lands allotted to the friendly Indians, 
for their hunting ground, by which means the 
state is not only deprived of their services in 
the army, but considerable feuds are engen- 
dered between us and our friendly neighbour- 
ing Indians. 

“ Resolved, therefore, by the Senate and 


| persons 


On the twenty-fifth of March, eighteen 
hundred and twenty-five, the governor of 
Georgia issued the following proclamatic n. 

“ Whereas it is provided in said treaty, that 
the United States shall protect the Indians 
against the encroachments, hostilities, and 


no imposition, molestation, or injury, in their 
, goods, effects, their dwellings, or the 
lands they occupy, until their removal shall 
have been accomplished, according to the 
terms of the treaty:” which had been recent- 
ly made with the Indians. 

‘* | have therefore thought proper to issue 
this my proclamation, warning all persons, ci- 
tizens of Georgia or others, against trespass- 
ing or intruding upon lands occupied by the 
Indians, within the limits of Georgia, either 
for the purpose of settlement or otherwise, 
as every such act will be in direct violation 
of the provisions of the treaty aforesaid, and 
will expose the aggressors to the most certain 
and summary punishment, by the authorities 
of the state, and the United States.” All 
good citizens, therefore, pursuing the dictates 
of good faith, will unite in enforcing the ob- 


House of Representatives of the State of|ligations of the treaty, as the supreme law, 


Georgia, in General Assembly met, That his 
excellency the governor be, and is hereby re- 
quested to take the necessary means to have 
all intruders removed off the Indian lands, 
and that proper steps be taken to prevent fu- 
ture aggressions.’ 

In 1817, the legislature refused to take any 
steps to dispose of lands acquired by treaty 
with the Indians, until the treaty had been 
ratified by the senate: and, by a resolution, 
the governor was directed to have the line 
run between the state of Georgia and the In- 
dians, according to the late treaty. The same 
thing was again done in the year 1819, under 
a recent treaty. 

In a memorial to the president of the Uni- 
ted States, by the legislature of Georgia, in 
1819, they say, “ It has long been the desire 
of Georgia, that her settlements should be 
extended to her ultimate limits.” “ That tho 
soil within her boundaries should be subject- 
ed to her control: and, that her police orga- 
nization aud government should be fixed and 
permanent.” “ That the state of Georgia 
claims a right to the jurisdiction and soil of 
the territory within her limits.”’ “ She ad- 
mits, however, that the right is inchoate— 
remaining to be perfected by the United) 
States, in the extinction of the Indian title; the} 
United States pro hac vice as their agents.” 

The Indian title was also distinctly ac- 
knowledged by the act of 1793, repealing the) 
Yazoo act. It is therefore declared, in refe- 
rence to certain lands, that “ they are the sole! 
property of the state, subject only to the right) 
of the treaty of the United States, to enable 
the state to purchase, under its pre-emption 
right, the Indian title to the same;’’ and also, 


a 





C 

Many other references might be made to 
the public acts of the state of Georgia, to 
show, that she admitted the obligation of In- 
dian treaties, but the above are believed to 
be sufficient-—These acts do honour to the 
character of that highly respectable state. 

Under the act of cession, the United States 
were bound, in good faith, to extinguish the 
Indian title to lands within the limits of 
Georgia, so soon as it could be done peace- 
ably and on reasonable terms. 

The state of Georgia has repeatedly re- 
monstrated to the president on this subject, 
and called upon the government to take the 
necessary steps to fulfil its engagement. She 
complained that, whilst the Indian title to 
immense tracts of country had been extin- 
guished elsewhere, within the limits of Geor- 
gia but little progress had been made; and 
this was attributed, either to a want of effort 
on the part of the federal government, or to 
the effect of its policy towards the Indians. 
In one or more of the treaties, titles in fee 
simple were given to the Indians, to certain 
reservations of lund; and this was complain- 
ed of, by Georgia, as a direct infraction of 
the condition of the cession. It has also 


| been asserted that the policy of the govern- 


ment, in advancing the cause of civilization 
among the Cherokees, and inducing them to 
assume the forms of a regular government, 
and of civilized life, were calculated to in- 
crease their attachment to the soil they inha- 
bit, and to render the purchase of their title 
more difficult, if not impracticable. 

A full investigation of this subjeet may 
| not be considered as strictly within the scope 
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of the judicial inquiry which belongs to the|to change their residence and fix it elsewhere, 
present case. But, to some extent, it has a|rather than by such means to increase their 
direct bearing on the question before the|attachment to their present home, as has 
court, as it tends to show how the rights and| been insisted on, is a question which may be 
powers of Georgia were construed by her|considered by another branch of the govern- 
public functionaries. ment. Such a course might, perhaps, have 
By the first president of the United States,|secured to the Cherokee Indians all the ad- 
and by every succeeding one, a strong solici-| vantages they have realized from the paren- 
tude has been expressed for the civilization|tal superintendence of the government, and 
of the Indians. Through the agency of the|have enabled it, on peaceable and reasonable 
government, they have been partially induced, | terms, to comply with the act of cession. 
in some parts of the Union, to change the Does the intercourse law of eighteen hun- 
hunter state for that of the agriculturist and|dred and two, apply to the Indians who live 
herdsman. within the limits of Georgia? The nineteenth 
In a letter addressed by Mr. Jefferson to| section of that act provides, “ that it shall not 
the Cherokees, dated the ninth of January,|be construed to prevent any trade or inter- 
eighteen hundred and nine, he recommends|course with Indians living on lands surround- 
them to adopt a regular government, that}ed by settlements of the citizens of the 
crimes might be punished and property pro-| United States, and being within the ordinary 
tected. He points out the mode by which a| jurisdiction of any of the individual states.” 
council should be chosen, who should have} ‘This provision, it has been supposed, excepts 
power to enact laws; and he also recommend-|from the operation of the law the Indian 
ed the appointment of judicial and executive | lands which lie within any state. A moment’s 
agents, through whom the laws might be en-| reflection will show that this construction is 
forced. ‘The agent of the government who| most clearly erroneous. 
resided among them, was recommended to be| ‘To constitute an exception to the provisions 
associated with their council, that he might} of this act, the Indian settlement, at the time 
giye the necessary advice on all subjects re-jof its passage, must have been surrounded by 
lating to their government. settlements of the citizens of the United 
In the treaty of eighteen hundred and se-|States, and within the ordinary jurisdiction 
venteen, the Cherokees are encouraged tojof a state, not only within the limits of a 
adopt a regular form of government. state, but within the common exercise of its 
Since that time a law has been passed,| jurisdiction. 
making an annual appropriation of the sum} No one will pretend that this was the situ- 
of ten thousand dollars, as a school fund, for] ation of the Cherokees who lived within the 
the education of Indian youths,-which has}state of Georgia in eighteen hundred and 
been distributed among the different tribes two: or, indeed, that such is their present si- danger has yet come; some one gallant 
where schools had been established. Mis-|tuation. If, then, they are not embraced by| . ouch to decl hac a Ge Gel wet Wins 
sionary labours among the Indians have also|the exception, all the provisions of the act of ~ roe : ens en, See 
} " oe : ; one has already declared it, that he could cope 
been sanctioned by the government, by grant-| eighteen hundred and two apply to them. with thet mussber himeclf—thet mountel on 
ing permits to those who were disposed to] In the very section which contains the ex- his chostn steed, bis pile hotie, dal having 
engage in such a work, to reside in the In-/ ception, it is provided that the use of the road time Me the additicnal chebiiini C a 
dian country. from Washington district to Mero district y ie: ‘ ee 
ons ’ : : Se sonal resemblance to the great enemy of us 
lhat the means adopted by the general go-|}should be enjoyed, and that the citizens of} ai ns Gould Grive fiuen Beles fin ts be 
vernment tu reclaim the savage from his er-| Tennessee, under the orders of the governor, | Smet : 
ratic life, and induce him to assuine the forms] might keep the road in repair. And in the Depend upon it, sir, the time will never 
of civilization, have had a tendency to in-| same section, the navigation of the Tennes- entia Cane setepiont be Letetindies Gi net 
crease the attachment of the Cherokees to} eee river is reserved, and a right to travel Gitodte edits witb Hie whale end teller. 
the country they now inhabit, is extremely|from Knoxville to Price’s settlement, pro- ing that the Saas is net vet > Avasies 
probable; and that it increased the difficulty | vided the Indians should not object. “an tea 


Extracts from the speech of James M‘Dow- 
ELL, JR. on the * Stave Question,” in 
the House of Delegates of Virginia—ag 
reported in the Richmond Whig. 


(Concluded from page 213.) 


A contemplation of this subject, Mr. Speak- 
er, has led to much remark on the dangers of 
slavery: they, danger and slavery, are, in 
truth, inseparable—the concomitants of each 
other under all circumstances, and are pecu- 
liarly associated under those in which it is 
hereafter to be tolerated in Virginia. But 
gentlemen assure us that this danger is far, far 
off. Task them to say when they will consider 
it as existing? Will they understand it to 
exist some forty years hence, when, according 
to the statistics of the gentleman from Din- 
widdie, (Gen. Brodnax) the slave population, 
all other things remaining as they now are, will 
exceed that of the white man in this state by 
some two hundred or more thousands? No 
sir, not then, for this numerical majority will 
weigh nothing against the intelligence and 
resources and military skill by which, in any 
struggle, it wil! be easy to overpower it. 
Will they understand it to exist should the 
negroes reach that disparity of numbers which 
is now exhibited in the West Indies, and ex- 
ceed their masters by some thirteen or four- 
teen to one? No, sir, not yet, for here is a 
practical example that in despite of such 
odds, their masters, and effeminate masters 
too, can keep them in subjection. Sir, that 
disproportion may rise up to five hundred to 
one against the white man, and we shall still 
find some one gallant enough to deny that 









> : ” which is blind to danger, will see none so 
of iasing their lands, as by act of ces-| Now, all these provisions relate to the Che- nS ; 

i aw ; neral gov rnment igreed to d ; lr k ome aa ia rit } supposed by| Src?! 38 nt of lonlng Ms pees, and will’ part 
S e general gove 1e agree » ao 3, TOKee country; and can 1 es se feet ° 7 . : ° 
=o E — ae. ws Sadly... Y) with that when every thing else is reliquish- 
equally probable. any one, that such provisions would have 


os ; ot , ; ed—when time shall close up his volume— 
Neither Georgia nor the United States,) been made in the act, if congress had not P 
’ : . the day of doom be ushered in; 
when the cession was made, contemplated|considered it as applying to the Cherokee si 


that force should be used in the extinguish-|country, whether in the state of Georgia or} ‘“ When earth’s cities have no sound nor tread, 
ment of the Indian title; nor that it should! in the state of Tennessee? ow eres = ae ao dead, 
be procured on terms that are not reasonable.| ‘The exception applied, exclusively, to those eT ah. Tees ae? 


But may it not be said with equal truth, that| fragments of tribes which are found in seve- It is not for us, however, who are the consti- 
it was not contemplated by either party that|ral of the states, and which came literally|tuted guardians of the safety and happiness 
any obstructions to the fulfilment of the com-| within the description used. of the people, to compromise with a danger 
pact should be allowed, much less sanctioned | num which we know to exist—which we know to 
by the United States? CENTRAL SCHOOL. be spreading—which we know to be porten- 

The humane policy of the government to- : : : , tous of disaster; it is not for us to compro- 
wards these children of the wilderness must! The stated annual meeting of Friends’ Cen-| mise with it because it proceeds from objects 
afford pleasure to every benevolent feeling;| ‘tal School Association, will be held on 2d\ of profit, and to argue and to doubt about 
and if the efforts made have not proved as|day, the 14th of the 5th month next, at 3) 


| Ge | soting on it until the necessity for acting be 
successful as was anticipated, still much has|° clock, P. M. Henry Core, Secretary, | announced to us, in conflagration and mur- 


been done. Whether the advantages of this a ' bad ae | der. A necessity for acting, short of this 
policy should not have been held out by the In addition to the notices of a similar kind last) indeed, but nevertheless, a necessity exists 


’ age . | week, we are requested to insert the following—Wan- 
government to the Cherokees within the li-! tq an enqenttion to the oe ote buetienaey busi-| DOW, unless we are prepared to surrender 


mits of Georgia, as an inducement for them / ness. | every hope of legislative remedy and patient- 
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ly commit ourselves to the issues of convul- | respects, are better situated than our slave— and the idea that he was born to be free wit! 
sion. We must begin to take the alternative: | who suffer less from want—who suffer less|survive it all. It is allied to his hope of im 
the choice is between them. from hardship—who struggle less under the | mortality—it is the etherial part of his na- 

We have been told in the course of this|toils of life, or who have a fuller supply of} ture, which oppression cannot reach; it is a 





debate, frequently told, that the attachment | the comforts which mere physical nature de- 
of the slave to his owner is common, that, in mands. In all these respects he shares in the 
numerous instances, it is warm and devoted, | equalizing and benignant spirit of our insti- 


and the fact has been urged in reprehension jtutions and our age. He is not the victim of 


of the idea that he cared for his freedom. 
The fact is undoubtedly true, and it is one 
of honourable import to the humanity of our 
people. But although true, it is only so in 
particular instances—the instances themselves 
are anomalous; they are out of the ordinary 
course of human nature—in contradiction of 
its strongest passions—its leading principles, 
and chiefly noticeable for their novelty. 
Were we to assume isolated instances of this 
kind as instances upon which it would be just 
to construct a system of laws for the govern- 
ment and condition of the slave, our legisla- 
tion would be a nullity; it would provide for 
the units of that population, but let the mass 
of it escape. If, however, the fact in this 
ease be broad, as it has been stated, and the 
inference from it—that freedom is no boon 
which is desired by the slave—be just, why, 
then, censure our debates upon this subject ? 
Why censure us for holding out to the slave 
an unattainable object—for exciting imprac- 
ticable hopes—for stimulating daring and in- 
cendiary attempts to accomplish them? One 
or the other of these judgments upon the 
temper and the wishes of the slave must be 
mistaken ; being contrary, they cannot both 
be true, but as both have furnished a separate 
ground of argument against us, from one, at 
least, of these arguments, we shoul be held 
as fairly discharged. 

As to the idea that the slave, in any consi- 
derable number of cases, can be so attached 
to his master and his servitude as to be indi- 
ferent to freedom, it is wholly unnatural— 
rejected by the conscious testimony of every 
man’s heart, and the written testimony of the 
world’s experience. ‘I'he truth is, sir, that 
although there are special cases of slaves who 
are willing to forego the benefits of complete 
freedom for certain other benefits which they 
enjoy under a nominal slavery, yet the cases, 
from their very nature, must be limited—they 
can extend only to a favoured few, and they 
furnish no authority for a decision upon the 
conduct of others. ‘lake the slave in his ge- 
neral relation to ourselves, and you cannot 
regard him otherwise than as man,—having 





































cruelty—rarely, if ever, of oppression—is 
governed by an authority, which, year after 
year, is abating of its harshness, and is ad- 
mitted to every privilege which the depriva- 
tion of his liberty can allow. 

But, sir, it is in this very circumstance, in 
this alleviated and improved condition, that 
we have a principal cause of apprehension 
from the slave. You raise his intelligence 
with his condition—and as he better under- 
stands his position in the world, he were not 
man, if it did not the more inflame his dis- 
content. ‘That it has this effect we all know, 
for the truth is proverbial, that a slave is the 
more unhappy as he is the more indulged. 
He could not be otherwise; he follows but 
the impulse of human nature in being so. 
Introduce him step after step into the enjoy- 


but the favour which is denied. 


creased discontent you improve his intellect, 
and thereby increase both his disposition and 
his capacity for the purposes of resentment. 
Depend upon it, 


trusted in. 


explosion. 
and you bring him in nearer contact with the 
liberty he has lost; 
heart, irrevocably deepen, the image of that 
idol of which man is every where the wor- 
shipper. And is this safe? Or think you 
that no such consequence occurs—that ‘the 


} 


ments of that estate from which he has fallen, 
and yet proclaim to him that he is never to 
regain it, and his heart rejects every favour 
As you be- 
nefit his external condition, then, you do not 
better him as a slave, but, with feelings of in- 


sir, that he will use his ca- 
pacity for such purposes—that the state of|at all times, our lives at all times, and that 
things which we boast of as the evidences of by manifold weapons, both visible and con- 
our humanity, is not the state of things to be |cealed! 


Let gentlemen look to the clothed, and|view of the subject. 
comforted, and privileged condition of their|the defenceless situation of the master, and 
slaves, and please themselves with it as an/the sense of injured right in the slave, are 
schiovement of kindness,—but see to it, sir, | 
if it be not a mask of mischief—a covering 
which hides from the eye the fire of a future |more certainly at hand whenever and wher- 
Lift up the condition of the slave,/ever the numerical ascendancy of the slave 


you deepen upon his, 


torch lit up in his soul by the hand of the 
Deity, and never meant to be extinguished by 
the hand of man. 

It is quaintly remarked by Lord Bacon that 
* liberty is a spark which flieth into the face 
of him who attempteth to trample it under 
foot.” And, sir, of all conceivable or possi- 
ble situations, that which the slave now oc- 
cupies in the domestic services of our fami- 
lies, is precisely the one which clothes this 
irrepressible principle of his nature with the 
fearfulest power, precisely the one which 
may give that principle its most fatal energy 
and direction. Who that looks upon his fa- 
mily with the slave in its bosom, ministering 
to its wants, but knows and feels that this is 
true—his firmness sinking as he feels it— 
who but sees and knows how much the safe- 
ty of that family depends upon forbearance, 
how little can be provided by defence? 

Sir, you may exhaust yourself upon schemes 
of domestic defence, and when you have ex- 
amined every project which the mind can 
suggest, you will, at last, have only a deeper 
consciousness that nothing can be done. No 
sir, nothing for this purpose can be done. 
The curse which, in combination with others, 
has been denounced against man as a just pu- 
nishment for his sins—the curse of having 
an enemy in his household—has come upon 
us. We have an enemy there to whom our 
dwelling is at all times accessible, our persons 


But, sir, | will not expatiate farther on this 
Suffice it to say, that 


che best possible preparations for conflict; a 
conflict too, which may be considered as 


ishall inspire him with confidence in his force. 
[we are called upon then, sir, by every mo- 
tive which can impel or authorise us to act, 
iby considerations individual and general— 
‘considerations of safety to our families, and 
of prosperity to the commonwealth—to pro- 


slave, crawling in the dust, has none of the |vide against the growing dangers of our slave 
generous feelings of a man—regards not and | | population—to provide for a limitation on its 


worships not the liberty which stirs the blood |increase—to provide for the interception of 
and awakens the enthusiasm of the free? It{its innumerable evils before they be visited 
might indeed be so, had not the love of liber-|on the slave or his owner, or on both, in 
ty come to us with ‘life and made up a part of irreparable calamity. 

from this distinction: humanity admits him |its character. 
as a member—soiled in his character, and de- | Sir, you may place the slave where you | 
graded in his fortunes though he be, yet stil| please—you may oppress him as you please, 


the capacities and resentments of man, both 
indeed repressed, but both existing. Here, 
at least, in our country, he is not spurned 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


a member of a common race, and still enti-| you may dry up, to your uttermost, the foun- 


tled, as such, to your sympathy and kindness. 
This sentiment tells upon his condition here: 
you read it in his dwelling, you read it in his 
health, you read it in the quantum of his la- 
bour—in the manifold personal privileges 
which he enjoys. It is true, sir, to the letter, 
what gentlemen have frequently declared, 
that there is no labouring peasantry in any 
other part of the world, who, in all external 


tains of his feeling, the springs of his thought 
—you may close upon his mind every avenue 
of knowledge, and cloud it over with artifi- 
cial night—you may yoke him to your la- 
bours as the ox which liveth only to work, 
and worketh only to live—you may put him 
under any process, which, without destroying 
his value asa slave, will debase and crush 
him as a rational being—you may do this, 


Visiting Managers for the fourth mo.— 
Jacob Justice, No. 117, Vine- street ; Thomas 
Evans, corner of Spruce and Third-streets ; 
George R. Smith, Arch above Thirteenth- 
street. 

Superintendants.—John C. Redmond and 
wife. 

Attending Physicians.—-Dr. Robert Mor- 
ton, No. 116, south Front-street ; Dr. Charles 
Evans, No. 102, Union-street. 
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oun speereeniineets eee 

In addition to what has already appeared in|so far as I am acquainted, in all former times, | It is a blessed thing to be found in that 
“The Friend” on the same subject, there needs |has actuated the councils of this common- 
no apology for introducing the following. There | Wealth, in dealing with the aboriginal inhabi- 


is a rare union of simplicity, purity, and pro- 
priety in the address of thanks by Bartholomew 
S. Calvin, which it might be well for some of 
our modern address-makers to look to as a 
pattern. 

The act of the legislature we omit, the sub- 
stance of it being included in the article of our 
Jersey correspondent, previously inserted. 

From the Belvidere Apollo 

We publish in this paper the ‘ Indian Bill,’ 
and rejoice with Samuel L. Southard, over its 
passage, as a matter of Jersey history. Mr. 
Southard volunteered his services in behalf of 
humanity and justice, by advocating the claims 
of the Delawares before the committee of the 
legislature, to whom their petition was re- 
ferred, and at the conclusion of a speech, 
which did bim honour as a man and an orator, 
he remarked: 

‘That it was a fact, a proud fact, in the 
history of New Jersey, that every foot of her 
soil had been acquired from the Indians by fair 
and voluntary purchase and transfer, a fact that 
no other state of the Union, not even the land 
which bears the name of Penn, can boast of.’ 

The operation of this bill will be to prolong 
the existence of the Lenni Lenappi tribe of the 
Delawares. It will enable them to purchase 
implements of agriculture to cultivate their 
land on the Fox river, and to dispense those 
blessings which a civilized and Christian peo- 
ple of red men can effect by the influence of 
their example, in the midst of the wild and 
savage tribes of the west. 

Bartholomew 8S. Calvin, the chief of the 
Lenni Lenappi, is about eighty years of age, of 
pure Indian blood— his eye is still undimmed, 
and his natural force unabated.’ He received 
his education at Princeton, at the expense of 
the Scotch missionary society, where he re- 
mained in the pursuit of his studies until the 
commencement of hostilities between the colo- 
nies and the mother country, when he shoul 
dered his musket and marched against the com- 
mon enemy. 

The following letter of thanks was composed 
and written by Calvin. It was read to the 


two houses of the legislature, in joint meeting | 


on the 14th inst. and was received with shouts 
of acclamation: 


Trenton, March 12, A. D. 1832. 

* Bartholomew S. Calvin takes this method 
to return his thanks to both houses of the state 
legislature, and especially to their committees, 
for their very respectful attention to, and candid 
examination of the Indian claims, which he 
was delegated to present. 

The final act of official intercourse between 
the state of New Jersey and the Delaware In- 











tants. 

‘Not a drop of our blood have you spilled 
in battle—not an acre of our land have you 
taken but by our consent. These facts speak 
for themselves, and need no comment—they 
place the character of New Jersey in bold re- 
lief and bright example to those states within 
whose territorial limits our brethren still re- 
main. Nothing save benisons can fall upon 
her from the lips of a Lenni Lenappi. 

‘ There may be some who would despise an 
Indian benediction: but when I return to my 





which gives acceptance with God. Now 
there is no acceptance with God, but as we 
are found in Christ Jesus, in him that was the 
promised seed, whom God promised should 
break the serpent’s head. The serpent be- 
guiled Eve through subtility. Now God 
promised that “the seed of the woman, that 
is Christ Jesus, should break the serpent’s 
head.” It is through him that redemption 
and salvation is known. It is through Christ 
Jesus, the mediator between God and man, 
that man becomes reconciled to God, and no 
otherwise. “ He tasted death for every man; 
and he died that he might destroy him that had 


people, and make known to them the result of| the power of death, that is the devil.” It is 


my mission, the ear of the great Sovereign of 


| through Christ the mediator that we are recon- 


the universe, which is still graciously open to|ciled to God; “ and for this,” saith the apostle, 
our cry, will be penetrated with our invocation | “was the Son of God manifested, that he might 
of blessings upon the generous sons of N.} destroy the works of the devil.” 


Jersey. 

‘To those gentlemen, members of the le- 
gislature, and others who have evinced their 
kindness to me, I cannot refrain from paying 
the unsolicited tribute of my heartfelt thanks. 

‘ Unable to return them any other compen- 
sation, I fervently pray that God will have them 
in his holy keeping—will guide them in safety 
through the vicissitudes of this life, and ulti- 
mately, through the rich mercies of our blessed 
Redeemer, receive them into the glorious en- 
tertainments of his kingdom above.’ 

Sounp Scriprurat Views or Earty FRrrienps, 
WITH REsPECT TO CuHRisT1AN DocTRINE, 
DEDUCED FROM THEIR Pusiic PREACHING. 

(Continued from page 207.) 
Extract from a Sermon preached by John 


Bowater, at St. John’s street, March 18, 
1823. 


“To as many as have received Christ Jesus 
the Lord, to them gave he power to become 


the sons of God, even to them that believe on 
his name.” 


Sin, in all ages, hath been the work of the 
devil; and the devil is the author of sin: but 
the Lord Jesus Christ, the mediator, “ he is 
the author of eternal salvation to all them that 
obey him.” So that whatsoever your profes- 
sion may be of God or of Christ, “ his servants 
ye are whom ye obey.’ Now consider 
whose servants you are, whether you are ser- 
vants of sin, or bought by Christ Jesus, and 
redeemed from an ungodly life, and from a 
vain conversation. We cannot serve two 
masters; where there is such a contrariety as 
light is to darkness, you cannot serve them at 
one and the same time. There must be a 
cleaving to the one. See that you cleave and 
join yourselves to that which is good—to that 
principle which God hath placed in your hearts; 
jens this will season your souls; this will leaven 
you to God, Luke xiii. 21. “ The kingdom of 
God is like leaven, which a woman took and 
hid in three measures of meal, till the whole 
was leavened.” 

God doth give to every man a measure of 
grace that brings salvation. This “ grace 





Now, my friends, they that have believed) hath appeared to all men, teaching us that, 


are to wait to receive his power, according to 


ithe exhortation of our Lord Jesus Christ to 


his disciples: “ wait until you be endued 
with power from on high.” Luke xxiv. 49. 
Many people make a profession of belief in 
the Lord Jesus Christ, but do not come to 
know this mighty power to work sanctifica- 
tion, redemption, and salvation. Let all and 
every one of you be concerned in waiting 
upon God, and attending upon him, that you 
may receive strength, and power, and ability 
from him, whereby you may be enabled to 
perform your bounden duty, which God te- 
quireth of you. ‘ He hath shown unto man 


what is good, and what the Lord requires of 


him; which is, to do justly, and love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with God.” 
Every one of us that have believed, let us 


dians, who once owned nearly the whole of|wait for power to perform that which may 


its territory, has now been consummated, and 
in a manner which must redound to the honour 


janswer the requirings of God ; that we may 


receive ability from him to enable us to per- 























of this growing state, and, in all human proba-|form our duty, that we may not only be pro- 
bility, to the prolongation of the existence of|fessors of the blessed truth of God, but pos- 
a wasted, yet grateful people. Upon this part-|sessors of it; that we may not only be profes- 
ing occasion, I felt it to be an incumbent duty |sors but possessors of life, whereby we may 
to bear the feeble tribute of my praise to the live to God, through Jesus Christ, and per- 
high toned justice which, in this instance, and |form our duty acceptably to God. 





denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we 
should live soberly, righteously, and godly, in 
this present evil world;” yet too many people 
have not had regard to the grace of God given 
to them, but rather trample upon it, “ and do 
despite to the spirit of grace. The grace of 
God in Christ Jesus is extended to all the 
children of men, without’’ respect of persons; 
“God is no respecter of persons,” but “ in 
every nation he that feareth him, and worketh 
righteousness, is accepted with him.” Acts 
x. 35. 

Now, my friends, we cannot work right- 
eousness but by the ability and assistance of 
the grace of God. Now this grace is from 
Christ Jesus. John i. 17. “ For the law 
was given by Moses, but grace and truth came 
by Jesus Christ ;” that grace came by Christ 
which worketh sanctification. Now the law 
did not make the comers thereunto perfect, 
nor purge the conscience; but the bringing in 
ofa better hope did, by which we draw nigh 
to God.” There is no drawing nigh to God 
but through Christ Jesus, no redemption but 
through him; he is a complete Saviour; he 
doth not only reedeem in part, but he saveth 
to the uttermost “all that come unto God by 
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iat him.” He is a complete Saviour—he that| with God. So let every one of you consider} To the Senate and House of Representatives 
ow hath begotten good desires in our souls, where-| with yourselves, how far you are broken off} of the United States of America, in Con- 
we by we breathe after him, and are raised to} from your evil ways. ‘We are all by nature} gress assembled, 
he pant and desire after that which is good; and| children of wrath;” consider how far you are| THE MEMORIAL, 
ld as there is a giving up to him who hath be-| broken off from the wild olive tree, from that| Of “ The Pennsylvania Society for diseourg- 
C= gotten these good desires in the soul, the Lord,} which is corrupt by nature, and whether you ing the Use of Ardent Spirits,” 
od in his good time, will answer these desires.| be grafted into Christ. If thou art grafted) Respecrrutty SuowerTn: 
at See that ye be of humble and meek minds, and} into him, thou receivest strength and nourish-| That your memorialists are zealously and 
t’s lie low before him, and wait on him; and he! ment and ability from him; and for this end we ‘conscientiously engaged, both by precept and 
on will, in due time, perfect the work which he| have waited after we have believed; we have|example, in a reform of momentous impor- 
ist bath begun. waited for power. \tance to the welfare of the people of the 
n, Friends, | testify among you at this time,| Many a time we have travelled many miles| United States: And that, while they are 
no there is not a living desire in the soul to that|/to a silent meeting. People have wondered |convinced that its ultimate and entire success 
n; which is good, but Christ is “the author of| what encouragement we could have to travel|depend on the voluntary determination of all 
ad it.’ ‘* He is the author of eternal salvation to|to a silent meeting. Indeed we have hadj|their fellow citizens, to abstain, like them- 
is as many as obey him.” It is he that begun} great encouragement to meet together; and|selves, from the use of ardent spirits, as a 
n- the work; he met with us by his power and| we have travelled in great hazard and jeopardy, | drink, they are not the less persuaded that the 
e, spirit, when we were strangers to God. For| yet we have met together; and the Lord hath| consummation of their hopes, the hopes of 
ht we, as well as others, were in the broad way,| made us living witnesses of the fulfilling of that| all: benevolent and patriotic minds, will be 
going hand in hand with the multitude to do} promise, ‘* Where two or three are gathered/ greatly accelerated by the legislative aid of 
ie evil; and we did not seek God, till he did first! together in my name, I will be in the midst of| congress. 
ut seek us. We did not desire the knowledge|them.’’ This was that which beautified our} Your memorialists do not approach you 
is of his ways, till he raised desires in our souls.| meetings; and we were willing to wait. There} with a request for peculiar, exclusive, or cor- 
at He met with us in the way of his judgments,| was a disposition of soul in us, that ifthe Lord| porate privileges for themselves; they do not 
s- causing terror to take hold of transgressors; | did hide bis face from us we were troubled; ifjask for coercion, to be practised on others, 
ts so that we could not take delight in vanities| we did not enjoy the Lord, and find him in the| nor for impediments to be placed in the way 
or and pleasures as we have done, because his ter-| midst of us, it brought a great concernment|of any useful calling, art, or trade. The 
r. rors took hold of us: blessed be the name of| upon our minds and spirits; and we were wil-| prayer of their petition is, that you would be 
d the Lord ! ling to reflect upon ourselves, and examine} pleased to diminish the now prevalent and 
4a Christ is the way to God; and “ if any man) within ourselves, what was the matter that the| almost universal temptation to drunkenness, 
° be all in Christ, he is a new creature: he is} fountain did not send forth its living streams|and its attendant ills and sorrows, loss of 
3 born again, born of the spirit.” You should|as at other times; and what the reason was|health, too often of life, ruin of character, 
it all of you be concerned, and consider what) that it was withheld from us. poverty, breaking up of the dearest and most 
a you know of a change wrought in you by the! Friends, this was a great exercise upon our|sacred family ties. 
d power of God; whether you have received! minds; but the Lord graciously manifesting] You are entreated, by your memorialists, to 
t virtue from Jesus to stop the issues of sin. It|himself, appeared to us, causing the cloud|interpose between the poor man toiling for 
~ is an easy thing to make a profession, and to| many times to vanish away; and the light of his|his daily bread, and the support often of a 
n call yourselves Christians; but it is a weighty| countenance shined on us; and our spirits were | wife and children, on the one side, and those 
of thing to be a Christian, to be so in reality,| revived, and we were comforted. And this| who administer to him the cup of bitterness 
united unto God through Jesus Christ. To be} was a great encouragement to us to wait upon|and sorrow, in the shape of distilled liquors, 
e a Christian, is to bea follower of Christ in the|God. Seeing our own weakness to perform|on the other. The money which he pays for 
way of regeneration and self-denial: “ Except} that which is our bounden duty, which God|this drink is a daily tax on his industry, a 
f a man be regenerate and born again, he can-| required of us, of necessity this brought a con-| direct abstraction from his means of support, 
2 not enter into the kingdom of God.”’ straint upon us to wait upon the Lord, that|without any equivalent of a beneficial cha- 


There are many people would go to God’s 
kingdom when they die, but do not mind to be 
prepared for it. Many have been pleading 
for sin in their life, but would go to Ged’s king- 


. we might renew our strength; seeing our own|racter. After a time, the diseases, penury, 
B 

2 

e . r 

} dom when they die. Where must people be 
) 

f 


weakness, insufficiency, and infirmity, there|and destitution, brought on him by the free 
was a necessity that constrained us to wait for|and habitual use of ardent spirits, call for the 
a Saviour, for a Redeemer. Isa, xl. 31.|intervention of the charitable, by voluntary 
“They that wait upon the Lord shall renew|alms, or directly on the public in the form of 
their strength; they shall mount up with wings| poor tax. Hence, the individual, when healthy, 
as eagles; they shall run and not be weary;|taxes himself to procure a poisonous drink, 


cleansed from sin, but on this side the grave? 
There is no repentance in the grave, nor re- 


demption out of hell. This is the day of your] they shall walk and not faint.” and the community at large is afterwards 
visitation. God hath prepared means whereby anime taxed, to extricate him from the evils caused 
we may be accepted of him. Consider of it. For “The Friend.” | by his potations. The immense sums of money 
The gate stands open that leads to the holy Nt ia belfeved thet the follow: al | Spent in this way must be known to your 
city; there is none can enter into God’s king- * is believed that the folowing memoria’ | honourable bodies. Details respecting this and 


is the first ever addressed to the congress of 
the United States, and perhaps the first to any 
government, soliciting the imposition of a 
tax upon ardent spirits, either manufactured 
at home, or derived from abroad.—Should 


dom in their defilements; their hearts must be 
| purged, their minds purified; they must know 
, the work of sanctification, if they will enter 
, into God’s kingdom. Now the preparation of 
the heart and the answer of the tongue are 
from the Lord. 

I do not question but here are many tender 
hearted ones, that bave tender desires and 
breathings of soul afier God; that desire to 
know peace with God and reconciliation with 
their Maker. Now, my friends, there is not 


the numerous other private, as well as public 
grievances, the increase of crime, the expense 
(of litigation in civil suits, and the cost of 
| criminal prosecutions, need not be exhibited 


|\in this place. They will be found in the 


the American legislature be so wise, as to| ,, Asaetitinieed Guiane*' cll veut ten ‘ali 
exercise its authority in this matter, benefits| ~ so S - mere, 
..a copy of which is herewith sent to each 


would result from it, beyond the power of| 
: member of congress. 


human calculation to estimate. The virtual voluntary disfranchisement of 

SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. so many of our fellow citizens, by their be- 
coming slaves to drunkenness, and conse- 
another mediator besides Jesus Christ. He is quently incapable of rightly appreciating the 
the alone mediator and redeemer; it is he that} Mr. Dallas presented the memorial] of the| merits of the candidates for public favour, isa 
gave himself a ransom for us; it is he that re-|“ Pennsylvania Society for discouraging the| question of peculiar moment to all who have 
conciles man to God; and we must be found| Use of Ardent Spirits,”’ which was read and |at heart the permanency of our free institu- 
in him if we will come to have acceptance) referred. It is as follows:— tions, and their most stable foundation, the 


Monpay, March 12. 
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THE FRIEND. 


erence en, 


And the wind seemed to answer, “ I travel in haste ;our Zion, some of whom of latter time have 


purity of election. Of kindred, if not equal| 
importance, is the preservation of the dignity | 
of the laws, and the purity of the decrees of| 
justice, from that attaint of either, which| 
would be caused by intemperance in judge on 
jury. 


The serious detriment to the public service | 
by the use of ardent spirits in the army and} 
navy of the United States, of which, insubor-| 
dination, and loss of lives, are but an imper- | 
Convinced 
of the magnitude of the evil, and of the ah 
effectual remedy for it, the gentlemen at the 


fect evidence, is known to you. 


head of the departments of war and the navy, 
have, respectively, urged the discontinuance 
of rations of spirits to soldiers and sailors. 
Distinguished commanders, and experienced 
physicians and surgeons, in both services, ex- 
plicitly and fully sanction, by their deliberate 
approval and personal example, the wisdom 
of a measure, an imitation of which, by all 
other classes of citizens abstaining from the 
‘use of ardent spirits, is equally called for, in 
the interests of humanity and sound policy. 
Deeply impressed with this great truth, 
nearly a million of citizens of the republic, 
in various sections of the Union, either in 
virtue of their association, in what are denomi- 
nated Temperance Societies, or from their 
being swayed by the moral influence of these | 
societies, habitually abstain from drinking} 
ardent spirits. ‘They have proved caper 
mentally, in their own persons, what had been} 
before well established by the experience of 
whole nations, whether on sea or shore, no 
matter how employed and exposed, they are| 
better able to discharge their several duties, | 
and have more security for uninterrupted} 
health, than when they had been in the prac-} 
tice of partaking of the intoxicating draught. | 
If it be the universally admitted and re-} 
quired duty of a good government, to protect} 
the state from fraud and violence, your me- 
morialists would respectfully suggest whether) - 
it is not within these same attributes, to guard| 
the people against the impoverishment, dis- 
ease and demoralization, caused by the habit-| 
ual and excessive use of ardent spirits. The! 
evils from this source are manifold and op- 


pressive; they disfigure the fair features of| phia, for Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
our land like a blight and a mildew; they de-|menced on Second day of this week;—the 
stroy its inhabitants with the force of a pesti-| meeting of Ministers and Elders having met as 


lence. 


usual, the Seventh day previous. 
° » . 7s * © 
That congress would, after a due conside-| for a future number a more full account of 


At the-high behest of the Lord ; 

Rest, mortal, rest, if indeed thou may’st, 
But I must fulfil his word !” 

And it “ blew where it listed,” careering abroad, 
With the tempest’s ardent force ; 

The sound of its going was rushing and loud, 
But I could not tell its course. 


Yet methought when the lightning gleam was past, 


And the thunder crash was done, 
That I heard the voice of the war worn blast, 
Like the harp’s expiring tone. 


Then it rose in the valley and circled the hill, 
Like a lone bird seeking its nest, 
That carols a loud and joyous trill, 
Before it retires to rest. 
“ My task is finished,” I fancied it cried, 
“ [ can sleep to the coming morn ; 
I will fold these wings so wild and wide, 
Till the earliest dawn is born. 


“ Then springing up will I soar aloft, 
Far over the seas’ blue space ; 

Or fan with breezes all gentle and soft, 
Young childhood’s tiny face. 

“T bend the pine on the mountain’s top, 
I curl the mist on its brow, 

And shake the dew from the violet’s cup, 
As I sweep o’er the meadow below. 


“ T kiss the roses on beauty’s cheek, 
And heighten their lovely bloom ; 

I play on her brow amid lilies meek, 
And sigh o’er her grassy tomb. 

“ Lo, anchor’d navies array'd for" war, 
Await my changeful breath ; 

And I speed them o’er the ocean afar, 
Or hurl them down to death. 


“IT journey in no contracted path, 
| heed no voice but One, 

And I traverse the earth in blessing or wrath, 
Regarding that voice alone. 

“Oh! it spoke in power when once I rush’d 
In fury o’er Galilee’s waves ; 

When mortals heard it my roarings were hush’d, 
And I slunk to my secret caves. 


“ Again shall I heed that holy One 
When the trumpet sounds abroad ; 
And my honour’d voice to his judgment throne 
Shall bear the elect of God. 
Christian Advocate. 


THE FRIEND. 


FOURTH MONTH, 21, 1832, 


The Yearly Meeting of Friends of Philade 


Reserving 


been called, and others according to the 
course of nature, it may be expected, will ere 
‘long be called, from works to rewards. Be- 
sides our friends Jonathan and Hannah Back- 
house, from England, we have the acceptable 
company and services of several valuable Min- 
isters and others, members of neighbouring 
yearly meetings. 

Since writing the foregoing paragraph, we 
are enabled to state that the yearly meeting 
closed about 2 o’clock yesterday afternoon. 


The Third Annual Meeting of the Bible 
Association of Friends in America, took 
place on the evening of Second day, the 16th 
inst., at Friends’ Meeting House in Mulber- 
ry street. Notwithstanding the weather was 
stormy and wet, the commodious committee. 
room on the ground floor of the central build. 
ing was crowded; and it was especially gra- 
tifying to notice the presence of so large a 
number of our women Friends. Represen- 
tatives from several auxiliary associations at- 
tended, and reports of the proceedings of 
these, and of other auxiliary associations not 
represented, were read. We had the compa- 
ny also of divers Friends from other Yearly 
Meetings, present by invitation, all of whom 
appeared to take a lively interest in the con- 
cerns of the institution. The report of the 
managers for the past year, containing a con- 
densed view of their transactions, was read, 
and several pertinent communications were 
made by different members of the associa- 
tion. We believe it may with safety be add- 
ed, that the Meeting was fully satisfactory to 
all present, and calculated to make a strong 
impression in favour of this most valuable 
and truly Christian institution, and of the ex- 
tensive benefit which, with the blessing from 
on high, it is destined to produce. As an ab- 
stract of the proceedings was directed to be 
printed for the use of the members, we pro- 
pose to give it a place in our pages when we 
obtain a copy. 


The circular of the Philadelphia Tract Association 
of Friends, to which we alluded last week, will be 


| found on our second page. We are gratified to learn 
, &c. com-| that indications already appear of a disposition to 


|form auxiliary Associations in several places. The 
|plan proposed in the circular, is simple, and every 
| where practicable, and we do not deeim it extravagant 
to indulge the hope, that the day may not be distant, 


when in every preparative and particular meeting, 


ration of the premises herein respectfully set|this interesting solemnity, we may remark,| within the verge of our Yearly Meeting, at least one 


forth, be pleased, by suitable legislative en-| that at no time within the last seven or eight| auxiliary Association will be formed. 
actments, to curtail the manufacture and im-| years, have we attended an Yearly Meeting, 


portation of ardent spirits, is the prayer Of} more to our satisfaction, or in which religious 
weight was more predominant, evinced by the 
‘uninterrupted solemnity, quietude and har-| the Mth inst. aged sixty-three years, John L. Wells, 
mony, which accompanied its various impor- a ; — 
‘tant deliberations. The number in attendance, cao brief tribute to his memory, copied from the 


your memorialists. 
Philadelphia, Feb. 16th, 1832. 
Signed by order and on behalf of the Society. | 
ROBERTS VAUX, President. 
Attested—Isaac 8S. Lioyp, 


The total 
amount of good which their united co-operation would 
effect, it is not easy to estimate. 

—_—_— 


Died, at his residence, Hartford, Connecticut, on 


an approved minister in the Society of Friends. The 


‘onuecticut Mirror, a paper published in the place 


/as it appeared to us, was at least as great as 
Corresponding Secretary. the preceding year, and the large proportion 
=m ‘of those in the early period of life, say from 
THE WIND. sixteen to thirty years of age, with the solidity 
BY A LADY OF UNION TOWN, PA. \and becoming propriety of their countenances 
Ps, exlviii. 8. Stortny wind fulfilling his word. and demeanor, was animating and encouraging, 
Win thy reckless opeod and sight? shogssieehoeell'vs Cometetienatiameton 
n reckless s and might? ’ : : can : ’ 
Come rest in this valley. 20 warm and low, ‘bearers, to fill the places of those who have ar eel ay mente cad Oe Ce nn ae 
And sleep off thy terrors to-night. ,Stood as faithful watchmen upon the walls of|+ Blessed are the dead who die in the Lorp.’ ” 


where he lived, will be read with interest by many 
hereaway who knew and esteemed him. “ He was en- 
deared to all who knew him, as a Christian—as a pa- 
rent and as a husband—and as a sincere hearted and 
honest man. His life was passed calmly, but in the 
frequent exercise of those kind offices, and amiable 
charities, which constitute so distinguishing a feature 
of the society, of which he was a valuable member. 
He fell asleep in the triumph of a Christian faith— 





